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The Giant Eye on 
the Move 

New Telescope to Probe the 
Secrets of Outer Space 

It is thrilling news that the 200-inch reflector for the most 
* powerful telescope in the world is at last on the 'move 
to its home in the new observatory on Mount Palomar, Cali¬ 
fornia. The exciting moment will soon come when for the 
first time this giant glass eye scans .the heavens, and reveals 
new and perhaps unsuspected secrets of the Universe. . 


As the C N related some time 
ago, the new 200-inch reflector 
is twice as wide as that of the 
Mount Wilson telescope and will 
make, the Moon appear to be 
only 25 miles from the Earth. 
Among other things, too, it may 
solve the mystery of the queer 
marking's on* the planet Mars, 
which were once thought' to 
be canals. It will photograph 
sources of light 1000 million light- 
years distant, compared with 
the 500 million light-years within 
the range of the Mount Wilson 
telescope. It may prove or dis¬ 
prove the theory of many scien¬ 
tists that the Universe is 
“expanding." 

This, the greatest telescope 
reflector in the world, is 16 feet 
8 inches in diameter, and weighs 
10 tons. Moving it from the 
California Technical College to 
the Mount Palomar Observatory, 
over 100 miles away, entails an 
intricate transport problem. The 
move must take place at night, 
and a specially-padded lorry used 
to carry this triumph of human 
ingenuity. 

Its arrival at Mount Palomar 
will be a triumph for those 
American scientists and crafts¬ 
men who have patiently worked 



The 200-inch mirror being pre¬ 
pared for transit 


on the giant eye for several 
years. Its creation is one of the 
great engineering feats of modern 
times. 

The story begins in 1934 with 
the pouring of 20 tons of molten 
glass into a steel cylinder. A 


part of the mould broke loose 
and when the mass of glass 
cooled, the scientists saw that 
their labours were in vain—there 
was a flaw in the glass! The 
work had to begin all over again 
with another 20 tons of molten 
glass. This had to be allowed 
to cool gradually for a year. 

Great Precision 

Next began the long task of 
polishing the block of glass, a 
task involving complicated calcu¬ 
lations, for every thousandth of 
a square inch of the reflector had 
to be ground to the correct 
saucer-like shape, and the work 
had to be accurate to one 
millionth of an inch of true para¬ 
bola. 

For four years this painstaking 
toil went on and still the giant 
eye was not perfect. 

Then came another disappoint¬ 
ment. America entered the war 
and all work on the reflector had 
to be stopped. 

In 1945 it was resumed and 
last summer it was finished; now 
comes the time for the eye to 
enter its socket. The work of 
installing it takes from three 
weeks to a month. 

The Observatory containing 
the telescope into which the 
reflector, is to be fitted is a newly- 
erected domed building 5565 feet 
up on Mount Palomar near San 
Diego, and about 30 miles from 
the Pacific Ocean. It. has three 
floors and the wonderful new 
telescope is on the third floor. 
The public will view the telescope 
from a room screened with glass 
to prevent the visitors’ body heat 
affecting the temperature of the 
dome. 

Mirror in a Crater 

The building of the telescope 
that is to contain the giant eye 
began in 1928, and was paid for 
by six million dollars from the 
Rockefeller General Education 
Board. Its giant eye will lie in 
a crater at the bottom of the 
telescope, 55 feet from the photo¬ 
graphic plate at the upper .end. 
It will be the principal mirror 
among eight others and it will 
be used mainly for taking photo¬ 
graphs and not for observations 
with the human eye. Exposures 
for these photographs are hardly 
snapshots, they often last for 89 
hours, the telescope being direc-' 
ted on the required subject night 
after night. 

The giant eye is opening, and 
a new chapter in human know¬ 
ledge is about to begin. 


The Happy Couple 



The C N wishes long life and happiness to Princess Elizabeth 
and Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten, who are to be married in 
Westminster Abbey on Thursday. See page 4 


Improved Weather Forecasts 


Qne of the fruits of the big 
reshuffle in the Meteoro¬ 
logical Department of the Air 
Ministry is that we are now 
given the temperature likely to 
be attained at midday in various 
parts of the country. 

This is a new departure in 
weather forecasting, and one 
that is likely to be much appre¬ 
ciated by the ordinary citizen. 
Only in exceptional circum¬ 
stances, such as a cold snap, 
when the temperature was likely 
to be at or below freezing point, 
did the Air Ministry issue such 
forecasts in the past. Now we 
are to have them every day. 


^[arbles have been exposed in 
public for the censure of 
Parliament; and it was not the 
first occasion, although the cause 
was different. It has been stated 
to the Commons that last month 
the Queen Mary, returning from 
America, brought with her 8500 
cases of children’s glass marbles 
—so what about their cost in 
precious dollars? 

There we may leave the ques¬ 
tion, but earlier in our history 
Parliament opened fire on its own 
accord in the war of the marbles. 
The boys of Westminster School, 


The temperatures given are 
those likely to be attained over 
the greater part of the country, 
is likely that in winter the 
temperatures actually reached in 
exposed positions such as moun¬ 
tainous areas will be below those 
given; and other positions, such 
as those close to the sea, may 
have higher temperatures. Such 
variations are inevitable, for the 
temperatures , reached at places 
lying only a few miles apart may 
vary considerably. 

What the new temperature 
forecasts aim to do is to give a 
general picture of -the kind of 
temperatures likely to be reached. 


it was complained, manoeuvring 
their marbles in the great West¬ 
minster Hall, made so much noise 
that neither M Ps nor the lawyers 
who then practised there could 
properly carry on with their work. 

Marbles is an ancient game, 
known to the Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans. All of those 
nations, and races even more re¬ 
mote, have contributed marbles 
that are treasured at the British 
Museum, marbles that were 
already worn with play before 
the Christian era dawned. 


Old Mumia 
of Kenya 

A CENTENARIAN & 
HIS DAILY DIP 

gosiE time this autumn ex-Para- 

mount Chief Mumia of 
Kenya reaches his 125th year! 
His exact birthday has never 
been recorded and some experts 
in East Africa believe that this 
wiry little man is much older. 
His memory goes back to the 
great days of African explora¬ 
tion. 

Just over five feet tall, and 
weighing, little more than 120 
pounds, Nabongo Mumia is a 
wrinkled, yet active man. He 
lives a life of complete solitude 
and seclusion in his round 
African hut; and, although he 
has modern chairs, the simple 
earthen floor, carpeted with mats, 
is where the visitor is asked to 
sit. Still seeing well, but not 
hearing well, Mumia likes to talk 
over the old days in Africa. 

A Mighty Ruler 

He speaks English fluently, 
and his keen, active eyes are 
those of a man of great decision 
and energy. Long before the 
British came into Kenya this old 
man, who sits in his royal robes 
on the carpeted floor, had con¬ 
quered an empire of rich, rolling 
territory now farmed by many 
British people. His days of 
conquest were in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, long 
before the great explorers Speke, 
Burton, Grant, and Bishop 
Hannington came into East 
Africa. 

One mistake in his life 
Mumia always regrets. He was 
among those invited to King 
Edward VII’s coronation in 
London, and, setting out for 
England, he got only as far as 
Mombasa. The vast ocean 
frightened him, and he listened 
to his superstitious advisers who 
prophesied that he would never 
come back to his people. Mumia 
always shakes his head at this 
remembrance. He wishes he had 
gone to London. * 

Dreaming of the Past 

Soon after the 1914-18 war 
Mumia retired from the chief¬ 
tainship and was granted a life 
pension by the Kenya Govern¬ 
ment. Still greatly respected by 
his people the old man sits 
quietly in his hut dreaming of 
past days, but every morning at 
dawn he takes his daily bath in 
the River Mumias. Leaning on a 
stick , as old as himself, with his 
scanty white hair blowing in the 
early breeze, Mumia totters to 
the river brink—an ancient figure 
of Africa's past life. 

TICKETS. PLEASE 

TTr H Bennett not only collects 
^ tickets at Bury, Lancashire, 
railway station; he has formed the 
habit of collecting them at home. 
For 17 years this has been his 
hobby, and in his albums he has 
25,000 examples of railway tickets 
from all over the world. 


Troubles About Marbles 
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Freeing the Shackles 
of Trade . 

^Ane of the non-political organisations referred to on this 
page last week is meeting at Havana, capital of Cuba, on 
November 21. It is the International Trade Organisation, and 
this conference will be la climax to intensive and laborious work 
by a committee of 18 nations since February 1946. 


The job of the Havana Con¬ 
ference will be ■ to adopt a 
Charter for I TO, a body that 
will watch over the application of 
a code of rules on which world 
trade ought to be conducted. 

, Of what importance to 
ordinary • people here, or in 
India, Norway, or New Zealand 
are these meetings? One might 
think that a conference of a 
score or so of specialists could 
not possibly affect much the way 
of our life. But this is not so. 

Young London 
Shows the Way 

Over 6000 schoolchildren and 
older students took part in 
performances and demonstrations 
at the London Education Exhibi¬ 
tion held at the County Hall all 
last week. The boys and girls 
helped to show the public the 
rich variety of school life today. 

The young people produced 
plays, including Nativity plays, 
and gave demonstrations of per¬ 
cussion and recorder bands, 
singing, country dancing, mime, 
puppets, verse-speaking, physical 
education, and games. 

In the County Hall rooms were 
devoted to the various phases 
of education:, primary schools, 
secondary schools, special schools, 
and technical and evening educa¬ 
tion; and some of the latest 
school eciuipment was on view, 
including a sound-film projector 
and a prototype wireless set. 

Every aspect of young London’s 
schooldays was dealt with: road 
. safety, school meals, such activi¬ 
ties as camps and concerts, and 
so on; and what is to be done in 
the future was shown in the dia¬ 
grams, models, and plans illus¬ 
trating the £147,000,000 London 
School Plan, 1947. 

GIGANTIC FLAGS 

biggest American flag ever 
flown was hoisted not long 
ago above the New Jersey tower 
of George Washington Bridge 
over the Hudson River. It weighs 
500 pounds and measures 90 feet 
by 60; and it took 19 men using 
four machine winches to haul up 
the flag on guy ropes weighing 
a total of 5000 pounds. Origin¬ 
ally hoisted in celebration of 
Columbus Day, the Port of New 
York Authority has announced 
that the flag will be flown on 
every public holiday.when wind 
velocity permits. 

One of the biggest flags ever 
flown in Britain was a Union 
Jack measuring 75 feet by 37. 
It was made for the City of 
Belfast and first , hoisted to 
celebrate the establishment of 
Northern Ireland as a State. 

Sizable, too, are some of the 
flags flown above our Houses of 
Parliament, the biggest being the 
Royal Standard, 36 feet by 24, 
used when the King opens Parlia¬ 
ment. The average size of these 
flags, however, is 24 feet by 12. 
These flags are flown only when 
the weather is fairly settled, 
special “storm ” flags being sub¬ 
stituted when there is a gale 
which might tear down the 

biecet* rtnoq. 


It is the Conference’s express 
purpose to work out a scheme 
that would help us all to live a 
fuller and richer life. 

We know that the amount and 
the sort of food we eat, the kind 
of clothes we wear, the way w T e 
build our houses are important 
to our wellbeing. The better we 
eat (not necessarily the more we 
eat), the better we are housed, 
the better is our standard of life. 
This standard for each country 
in turn depends on the amount 
of goods (houses, textiles, food) 
available for distribution 
(against payment, of . course) 
among its citizens. But no 
country, not even the biggest and 
the richest, is in a position to 
produce all the things needed for 
life. . 

Threads of Commerce 

To make life easier and better, 
countries must trade with each 
other. The bigger this trade is, 
the better will become the stan¬ 
dard of living of the trading 
countries. 

The war caused an almost 
complete interruption of inter¬ 
national trade. Since the end of 
the war, however, there has been 
a slow and laborious picking 
up of the threads of inter¬ 
national commerce. Many serious 
difficulties have arisen. There 
are all sorts of shortages which 
make production in various 
countries difficult and often 
impossible. There is a shortage 
of shipping, which delays 
'supplies to and from far-away 
countries such as South America 
and Australia. On top of this 
there are exchange difficulties 
which make it difficult, for ex¬ 
ample, for France to buy goods 
from America simply because 
France has not got enough 
dollars to pay for U S goods. 

The IT O, which will probably 
be permanently established at 
Havana, aims at a system of 
trading that would do away with 
many of these irksome restrict- 
tions. Its faith is the faith of 
the nations that represent more 
than 85 per cent of world trade. 
They pledge themselves to assure 
a large * and steadily-growing 
volume of real income and 
effective demand; to increase 
production, consumption, and ex¬ 
change of goods; to foster and 
assist industrial and general 
economic progress, particularly 
of under-developed countries. ’ 

Better Times Ahead 

Any member of the United 
Nations may become a member 
of IT O, and it is hoped that 
most nations will, in fact, take 
part in the great work of restor¬ 
ing international commerce. 

A sign that the creation of the 
IT O may prove to be a success 
has been the conclusion, a week 
or so ago, of no fewer than 123 
agreements between various 
future members of IT O granting 
one another important reduc¬ 
tions of customs duties on goods 
entering such States. 

This and the patient team 
work of the past eighteen months 
give the world new hope that 
better times may yet come. 
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Time Saving in 
Parliament 

Parliament’s life is a constant 
race against time. The 
Commons, now settling down to 
law-making, twice recently made 
time to examine this problem. 

Firstly, they discussed “private 
members’ time.” The second 
debate, which'lasted nearly all 
night, resulted in some reforms 
of “procedure.” 

Both these questions really 
hinge on much that has hap¬ 
pened since the present Govern¬ 
ment swept into power in 1945 
with a heavy programme of 
social development to carry out 
—the big Nationalisation Bills 
(coal, transport, electricity) 
among them. 

The strain on its timetable 
was immense, but it was con¬ 
sidered that Parliament could do 
a lot more work than it was 
doing; and, indeed, it has worked 
very hard. But the Govern¬ 
ment needed time, and to get’ it 
they refused to restore the right 
of MPs (suspended during the 
war) to bring in their own bills. 

Ministers were again reminded 
on this occasion that Britain 
largely owes many past reforms 
—slave trade abolition, daylight 
saving, meals for schoolchildren, 
prohibition of the sale of in¬ 
toxicants to children—to private 
bills. But the ban stays. 

“Procedure ” is a word to cover 
the traditional rules governing 
the way Parliament arranges and 
carries out its business. An im¬ 
portant change effected is simpli¬ 
fication of Budget procedure. 

The Finance Bill which gives 
effect to the Budget proposals 
repeats again and again the same 
subjects as it passes through its 
various stages. 

By avoiding much repetition 
the Government claims to have 
ensured a great saving of time. 


World News Reel 


SOUTHWARD HO ! During 
the next ten years Queensland, 
Australia, will take 500 orphans 
from the Shaftesbury Homes. 
They will be placed on farms at 
first, and afterwards given the 
chance of entering trades and 
professions. 

The River Rhine, not long ago 
reached the lowest" level recorded 
“since the opening years of this 
century. As a result 340 Dutch 
barges were held up in the river 
ports of the German Rhine. 

American troops are to leave 
Greenland, and the big air base 
there is to be handed over to 
Denmark, which has sovereignty 
over Greenland. 

LONE VOYAGER. David Mc- 
Murray, nine-year-old war orphan, 
travelled alone by plane from 
Shannon Airport to New York. 
He carried an open letter with 
the message, “Be Kind to David.” 

The Professorship of Political 
Science to Cologne University for 
1947-48 has been given to Sir 
Ernest Barker, Emeritus Professor 
of that subject at Cambridge. 

Canada has sold its State- 
owned merchant fleet of 170 
ships, used during the war, for 
over 77,000,000 dollars. 


PHOTO FIND. A Durban-taxi- 
driver, looking through his late 
father’s papers, found a photo¬ 
graph of Paul Kruger with his 
wife, taken in Cape Town in 1887, 
and believed' to be the only one 
in existence of the President with 
his wife. 

The hobby of a Scottish lawyer, 
Mr Alexander Morrison, who lives 
in Tanganyika, is translating the 
plays of Moliere into Swahili. 
He supervises the acting of the 
plays by Africans. 

A new fibre, called silon, is 
being produced in Czechoslovakia. 

It is similar to nylon. 

HAPPY RETURNS. An ex¬ 
hibition of Italian art treasures, 
removed by the Germans during 
the war and recovered by Allied 
co-operation, was opened recently 
at the Villa Farnesina. The ' 

treasures include " pictures by 
Titian and Raphael, and other 
masters. 

It is reported that Poland and 
Czechoslovakia have agreed to a 
plan to build a canal to link the 
> rivers Oder and Danube. The 
work, which will cost over 

£250,000,000, is to begin next year, 
and it is hoped it will be com¬ 
pleted in 1955. 


Home News Reel 


HUNGRY BROCK. In many 
parts of Britain increasing 
numbers of badgers have been 
entering gardens and farmyards. 
Badgers are usually very shy 
animals. 

At Buckland, Dover, a new 
school' is to have a Pets’ Corner. 

The Mayor of Maldon, .Essex, 
not long ago started a fund to 
help the widow and ' children of 
Henry J. Dale, a bricklayer’s mate 
who lost his life when trying to 
stop a runaway horse that was 
galloping towards a group of 
children. 


MONKEY BUSINESS. A mon¬ 
key that escaped from a fair at 
Belper in Derbyshire lived 
on njiik from bottles it found on 
doorsteps. 

Neio Southern Railway engines 
are to bear names made famous 
in the Battle of Britain. 

BLACK MONTH. The number 
of people killed on the roads in 
September was 523. This made 
September the ‘worst month of 
the year although total casual¬ 
ties were lower than in July and 
August. 


THE FRIENDSHIP 
TRAIN > 

fJ^HE latest good idea from 
America is the “friendship 
train ” which is making a 
journey right across the United 
States from Los Angeles to New 
York bearing sorely-needed sup¬ 
plies of food, clothing, and other 
necessities for the destitute 
peoples of Europe. The inten¬ 
tion is that each large city on 
the route will contribute at least 
one wagonload, and so the train 
will grow like a snowball. 

It was Mr Drew Pearson, the 
well-known journalist and wire¬ 
less commentator, who first hit 
upon the idea, and so well has 
it been received that in all pro¬ 
bability the single friendship 
train will have multiplied into 
several before New York is 
reached. Already many cities 
which are situated at some dis¬ 
tance from the line have made 
plans for sending their contribu¬ 
tions to junctions where they 
can be picked up by the train a? 
it passes. To help the project the 
railways have offered to send 
the goods free of charge. 

In this latest generous gesture 
of ’ friendship to the European 
peoples the Citizens of America 
are carrying out the precepts of 
their great poet, Longfellow, who 
tells how Hiawatha and his two 
friends, Chibiabos, the musician, 
and Kwasind, were always 
Pondering much and much con¬ 
triving 

Hoio the tribes of men might 
vrosper. 


LANDSLIDE. North Norfolk 
has lost another slice of coast with 
a landslide of nearly 40,000 tons 
of cliff at the boundary of Cromer 
and Overstrand. 

During the last four years 
2,231,000 tons of open-cast coal 
have been obtained from 21 sites 
in Northumberland. 

At the end of September the 
tonnage of ships being built in 
Britain was 1,904,000. 

SHORTHANDED. Owing to 
lack of typists in Government 
offices, urgent letters are being 
written by hand. 

Scott of the Antarctic, Oliver 
Twist, and Far From the Madding 
Crowd, are among the titles in a 
big new production programme of 
British films. 


Surrey, derived from the Light 
Sussex and the White Wyandotte 
—was exhibited at the National 
Poultry Show in London recently. 

> l 

POINT OF VIEW. Parents of 
pupils at Heanor Grammar 
School, Derbyshire, complained 
to the school authorities that 
their children were not given 
enough homework. 

Lord Mottlstone, an adventurous 
soldier who was known affection¬ 
ately by thousands as “ Jack ” 
Seely, passed on not long ago, 
aged 79. He was chairman of the 
National Savings Committee from 
1926 to 1943. 

British coal output increased 
recently from 4,090,000 tgns to 
nearly 4,250,000 tons. 


Youth News Reel 


IN THE ABBEY. All sections 
of the Guide Movement through¬ 
out the world will be represented 
in Westminster Abbey at the 
wedding of . Princess Elizabeth, 
who is Chief Ranger, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Philip Mountbatten. 

Twenty-four King’s Scouts will 
be on duty inside Westminster 
Abbey on the day of the Royal 
Wedding to distribute Service 
Papers to the guests. 

Cubs of the 11th Ealing Wolf 
Cub Pack recently sent all their 
sweet rations to eight-year-old 
Wolf Cub Bernard Trett at the 
Jenny Lind Hospital for Children 
at Noricich, Bernard’s foot having 
been amputated after it had been 
crushed by a lorry. In the ambu¬ 
lance lie said: “1 must be brave. 


1 am a Wolf Cub, so I must not 
cry." 

B B FILM. A film. Sure and* 
Steadfast, which deals with the 
many activities of the Boys’ 
Brigade, is now being shown in 
Children's Cinema Clubs in the 
London area. After the New 
Year it will be seen in clubs 
farther afield. 

Although he has been blind 
since being injured in a mine, 
Mr Sidney Butt still runs the 
73rd Doncaster Wolf Cub Pack as 
Cubmaster. 

Harry Hicks, a well-knoten 
miler loho has been selected as 
a possible for the British Olympic 
team, is Assistant Scoutmaster 
of the 11th Finchley Troop. 
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The Tale of a Topper 


J-Javing read last week’s C N 
article “Why do we wear 
these Hats?” a correspondent has 
written to inform us that the 
silk hat is 1£0 years old this year 
and that the first man to wear 
one was fined £500 and im¬ 
prisoned ! 

He was John Heatherington, 
a London haberdasher, who, in 
.1797, was arrested because he 
“appeared on the public highway 
wearing upon his head what he 
called a silk hat, a tall'structure, 
having a shiny lustre and calcu¬ 
lated to frighten timid people!” 

The hat was made by Winkle 
& Company of Fleet Street, who 
were hatters to the Royal Family, 
and it had originally cost him 
£ 2 . 

One hundred years ago, the 
silk hat, or “Peeler,” was not 

RAILWAYMEN AT 
SCHOOL 

rjhiE G W R has organised free 
wint :r evening classes for 
rallwaj’iren in signalling, per¬ 
manent svay maintenance, station 
accounts ncy, goods rates and 
station working, salesmanship, and 
first aid Nearly 10,000 railway- 
men of all grades are attending 
these cla >ses. Among other special 
courses i re lectures at the London 
School i f Economics to prepare 
students for the -Institute of 
Transpoi t Examinations. 

Th<: King Lends 
His Flag 

N Con iregational minister, the 
Rev 1 Frank Hewis, of 
Clayton West, near Hudders¬ 
field, re iorts a characteristically 
gracious act on the part of King 
George. 

Mr Hnwis had planned to give 
his Sunday-school children a talk 
on flag i at their anniversary, 
and wondered whether hfe could 
show the children a Royal Stan¬ 
dard in the small size as flown 
on his Majesty’s motor-car. So 
Mr Hew s wrote to the King, and 
in a feu days had a reply saying 
that a I oyal Standard was being 
sent to him to show to the 
children. 

When the flag arrived Mr 
Hewis v as surprised to discover 
from a note inside the package 
that thi flag was the one which 
had been flown on the royal car 
during ,he whole of the South 
African tour. Clayton children 
were pi Dud to have it in their 
school c n anniversary day. 


only the badge of office of 
the Metropolitan Police insti¬ 
tuted by Sir Robert Peel, it was 
also used by them for summoning 
aid quickly—by beating on its 
leather top with-his truncheon. 

One of these relics can still be 
seen in the South-East London 
factory of a firm of hatters, 
which, in addition to silk hats, 
now makes the gold-embroidered 
cocked hats of the Bank of 
England doorkeepers, the three- 
cornered hats of the Chelsea 
Pensioners, and the colourful 
hats of the Beefeaters and 
Yeomen of the Guard. 

It takes seven years to teach 
a man how to make a silk hat, 
and of all Britain’s millions only 
a dozen or so men can make a 
presentable one. 

The Farmer Who 
Studied Geology 

James Hutton, whose book, 

Theory of the Earth, places 
him among the founders of 
modern geology, died in Edin¬ 
burgh 150 years ago; and to 
commemorate the event the Lord 
Provost has unveiled a tablet 
to his memory in Greyfriars 
Churchyard. 

Even as a youth Hutton had 
that type - of inquiring mind 
which distinguishes the true dis¬ 
coverer. . At first he intended to 
take up medicine as a career, but 
later he turned to farming. 

It was while working on his 
Berwickshire farm that Hutton 
formed his first theories of how 
the materials which constitute 
the earth are gradually changed 
by the forces of nature. All 
around him he could see evidence 
of the work done by sun and 
rain, frost and wind, in altering 
the' surface of the earth, and he 
deduced from that what these 
agents must have done in the 
course of hundreds of years. 

HMS SOLEBAY 

Jhe destroyer Solebay, first of 

His Majesty’s warships fitted 
with new and better bathrooms 
for Jack Tars, is named after the 
Battle of Solebay or Southwold 
Bay. This was in 1672 during the 
Second Dutch War after the 
Restoration, when Charles and 
Louis XIV combined against the 
Dutch. Two Mortlake tapestries 
depicting the battle are in the 
King's State Apartments, at Hamp¬ 
ton Court Palace. , 



The Bridal Coach 

After the Royal Wedding in Westminster Abbey on Thursday 
the Bride and Bridegroom will return to Buckingham Palace in 
the Glass Coach, shown in this picture. 


TAXI! 

A taxi-drives who has just 

passed away at Bath, was 

once hired for what is believed to 
be the longest taxi ride ever 

undertaken in Britain. This was 
in 1939 when he drove a fare for 
more than 2000 miles round these 
islands. 

Island of Hope 

Tn 1944 the island of Walcheren, 
in Holland, was flooded to 
keep the enemy at bay. The 

dykes were breached, and count¬ 
less acres of rich farmland were 
covered with salt water. That 
meant the end of every tree and 
plant and the disappearance of 
all animal and bird life. 

For some time past, however, 
Dutch engineers have been busy 
reclaiming Walcheren. But'the 
task of making the soil fertile 
again is a very difficult one. 
Moreover, no land thrives with¬ 
out birds, and birds must have 
trees in which to nest; so millions 
of trees are being planted on the 
once-submerged island; and the 
other day the Prime Minister of 
Britain went over to assist in the. 
planting ceremony. 

It is hoped that this once lost 
Dutch island will soon become 
prosperous again, and freed for 
ever from the scars of war. 


Weaver Poet 

J’rom America has come the 
offer of 200 dollars to set up 
a memorial to William Thom, the 
weaver poet of Inverurie, who 
died in 1848. A descendant of 
the poet, Mrs Lynn Abel Com¬ 
mander, of Tacoma, USA, has 
made the offer, and it has been 
suggested that- a bronze plaque 
be placed at the entrance to the 
old house in Inverurie where 
Thom spent most of his life. 

Beginning life as a poor 
weaver, Thom was not long in ■ 
catching the ear of the public 
once he had started to write 
poetry in his native Scots. On 
one occasion he was invited to 
London, and there found him¬ 
self the lion of the hour, 
honoured on all sides by great 
literary and political figures. 

SPONGE CAKES RISE 

A Melbourne bakery firm, work- 
ing in conjunction with 
Australian National Airways per¬ 
sonnel, has produced v/hat it be¬ 
lieves is the perfect recipe for a 
"flying sponge cake.” 

Old recipes produced a cake 
which fell flat and became dry at 
high altitudes. The bakers say 
the new cake will retain its mois¬ 
ture during many thousands of 
miles’ travel at “reasonable alti¬ 
tudes ” and remain “daisy fresh.” 


3 

Swedes at 
Soccer 

0 N . Wednesday, at Highbury, a 
team of Swedish footballers 
are showing their paces against 
England’s best players. 

This is the first time that this 
country has played host to a 
Swedish international eleven, 
although the footballers of both 
countries have met several times 
in the past, the first meeting 
being between amateur teams in 
the Olympic Games footbali 
tournament at Shepherd’s Bush 
in 1908. 

The result then was a 12-1 
victory for the English players; 
but since that time the Swedes 
have made great progress on the 
football -field, and in 1937, when 
the King of Sweden was present 
at the opening of the great 
Stockholm Stadium, there was a 
great struggle before the English 
players won by four clear goals. 

Last season the Norrkoping 
team, one of the finest club sides 
in Scandinavia, toured this 
country and in a series of 
matches against some of Britain's 
leading clubs, maintained an un¬ 
beaten record, thus proving that 
Soccer has made amazing strides 
in Sweden. Several members of 
that fine side are in the present 
Swedish team, including the 
. brothers Gunnar, .Knut, and 
Bertil Nordahl, whose appear¬ 
ance in the same side will set 
up a record for international 
football. 

SWEET WORK 

Jwo dozen girls in our sugar 
beet factories are now doing 
what has been called “the 
sweetest job in Britain.” They 
are testing sugar for its sweet¬ 
ness. 

At Bardney, which has the 
biggest of the Lincolnshire beet- 
factories, Miss Olive White has 
this job. She does not taste the 
sugar, however, and she gets no 
bigger ration than the rest of us, 
although samples of crops worth 
many thousands of pounds pass 
through her hands. 

Miss White takes her sugar 
percentage readings from an 
instrument known as a polari- 
scopb, the amount of money paid 
to the beet growers being based 
on these readings. Every sample 
that comes to her is numbered 
and she never knows the name of 
the farmer concerned. 



Bride’s Attendants 


Two of the Duchess of Kent’s 
children will take part in the Royal 
Wedding. Prince Michael will be 
a page and Princess Alexandra 
a bridesmaid. 


The Royal 


Wedding at Westminster 


“JJer Royal Highness the 
Bride ”—as the Princess is 
described for the day—will go to 
Westminster Abbey with the 
King in the Irish State Coach. 
This weighs three tons and will 
be driven by Mr F. Mcllveen, the 
King’s head coachman. The 
horses will trot at nearly six 
miles an hour. 

J'he youngest bridesmaid is Prin¬ 
cess Alexandra, daughter of 
the Duchess of Kent and niece 
of the King. Princess Alexandra 
will be eleven on Christmas Day. 
Her brother, Prince Michael of 
Kent, aged five, is to be a page. 

J'he choirboys who will sing at 
the Wedding come from the 
Choir _ School of Westminster 
Abbey ’ and the choirs of the 
Chapels Royal St James’s, 
Westminster, and St George’s, 
Windsor. 

Q-iRLS who helped to make 
Princess Elizabeth's wedding 


dress have been invited by the 
Princess to the Wedding. 

J he ATS Guard of Honour will 
consist of eight girls. Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth served in the ATS 
during the war. 

Sovereign’s escort of the ’ 
Household Cavalry will guard 
the coach. 

Jhe Princess and Lieutenant 
Philip Mountbatten, after the 
wedding, will return to the 
Palace in the Glass State Coach 
which will be drawn by two of 
the Royal Greys, Tedder and 
Cunningham. 

0n the four-tiered wedding 
cake there are the ATS and 
the Guides’ badges. 

A commentator will describe 
some parts of the service and 
others will be broadcast direct; 
21 microphones have been set up 
in Westminster Abbey. A broad¬ 
cast in seven languages, describ¬ 


ing the procession will be made 
from the Victoria Memorial. 

J»rincess Elizabeth has chosen 
for the first hymn in her 
wedding service Henry Lyte’s 
Praise my soul the King of 
Heaven; among other music she 
has selected is the Scottish 
metrical ■ version of Psalm 23 : 
The Lord is my shepherd. 

giR Arnold Bax, the Master of 
the King’s Musick, has com¬ 
posed the fanfare of trumpets to 
be sounded at the wedding. 

Pour registers will be signed by 
Princess Elizabeth and her 
husband in the Chapel of Edward 
the Confessor. 

piiERE will be fewer than 100 
guests at the wedding break¬ 
fast at Buckingham Palace; 
among them will be four kings 
and six queens. 


Little Lace-Maker 



Eight-year-old Ruth Camp, of 
Emery Down, Hants, is here seen 
helping to make lace-trimmed 
handkerchiefs and pillow-edging as 
a wedding present for Princess 
Elizabeth. 
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School in a 
Warship 


November 12, mi 



Olympic Ice Hockey Trials 

A thrilling moment in the goalmouth at Wembley,' where 
trials were held to select the British Olympic ice hockey team 
for the contest at St Moritz, Switzerland, in February. 


Ringing the Wedding Bells 


gALVAGE experts believe they 
will obtain about 25,000 tons 
of steel and much undamaged 
electrical gear from the 40,000- 
ton German battleship Tirpitz, 
which was sunk during the war, 
off Tromso. This will be used to 
re-equip European factories and 
provide metal for agricultural 
machinery—a perfect example of 
turning “swords into plough¬ 
shares.” 

In the past, some of Britain's 
old warships have met with 
equally strange fates. Battle¬ 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines, after being sold by 
auction for breaking up, have 
been used for the manufacture 
of best steel razor blades and 
other useful articles. Reducing 
a warship to “scrap ” is highly- 
skilled work and has to be per¬ 
formed by highly-trained men. 
Just as every rivet was put in 
singly when the ship was built, so 
must every rivet be cut and 
knocked out singly before the 
ship can be taken apart. 

When the old wooden warships 
were broken up there was always 
keen competition for acquiring 
their stout timber. An old flour 
mill at Wickham, in the Meon 
Valley, Hampshire, was erected 
with timber from one of Britain’s 
prizes, the Americah frigate 
Chesapeake, which carried . 50 
guns and 376 men. 

The old frigate Havannah, built 
in 1811, which formed part of 
the escort of Napoleon I to St 
Helena, was sold by public auction 
after_she had formed part of a 
street in Cardiff close to the 
River Taff. The vessel was 
floated on a tide far up the creek 
in 1861 and left aground, a bank 
of earth was raised across the 
creek, which was then partly 
filled with earth and became a 
playground for the boys of an 
industrial school which was con¬ 
ducted on the ship. 


YESTERDAY & TODAY 



The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Most Revd and Rt Hon 
Geoffrey Fisher, is here seen in 
the richly-embroidered cope and 
mitre he will wear when he con¬ 
ducts the wedding service for 
Princess Elizabeth and Lieutenant 
Mountbatten. 


m 

the wedding of Princess 
Elizabeth and Lieutenant 
Mountbatten in Westminster 
Abbey the wedding bells will ring 
out, and it is almost certain that 
the Abbey ringers will attempt to 
ring a peal. 

If so, they will ring for about 
three hours and twenty minutes, 
and accomplish the feat of ring¬ 
ing 5040 changes—that is, all the 
possible different' orders of seven 
bells without repeating the same 
“change.” On previous occasions 
the ringers have rung “Stedman 
Triples” for royal weddings, and 
it is probable that this peal will 
be attempted. Stedman Triples 
is rung on seven bells, with the 
heaviest bell (or tenor,' as it is 
called) ringing last in every 
change, rather like beating the 
big drum in a band. 

Peals will be attempted in many 
churches all over the country on 
the day of the wedding. To find 
how many changes it is possible 
to ring on any number of bells, 
multiply the numbers together. 
Thus, on three bells can be rung 
1x2x3, which is six changes; on 
four bells Ix2x3x4, twenty-four 
changes; on five, 120; six, 720; 
and so on. It would take over 
thirty years of continuous ring¬ 
ing to ring all the possible 
changes on the twelve bells of 
St Paul’s Cathedral. Work out the 
number of changes yourself! 


People who have seen the bells 
rung at their churches may have 
been mystified at the way the 
ropes vanish up through the ceil¬ 
ing of the ringing chamber. The 
bell rope runs round a wheel 
attached to the “headstock,” or 
beam, on which the bell hangs. 
The wheel, headstock, and bell 
swing as one unit in bearings 
on the bell frame. 

At one pull of the bell a lot of 
rope is taken up on the wheel 
as it revolves, and at the next 
pull the rope is pulled from the 
wheel. So we may see a ringer 
at one point holding the end of 
the rope with his hands above 
his head. Then he pulls the rope 
down and, without letting go the 
rope’s-end with his left hand, 
catches a brightly - coloured 
woollen tufting woven into the 
rope (called a “sally”) with both 
.hands. 

Bells rung in the order of 
treble, or lightest bell, to tenor, 
or heaviest bell, are “ringing the 
founds.” All change-ringing starts 
from rounds and ends in rounds. 

The rules by which the ringer 
finds his.way through the chang¬ 
ing order of the bells are called 
“methods.” Some methods are 
hundreds of years old, and have 
quaint names, such as Grand- 
sire, - Plain Bob, Canterbury 
Pleasure, Oxford Treble Bob, 
College Exercise, and London 
Surprise. 


When Oxen Pulled the Plough 


Wiltshire farmer has been 
making comparisons in the 
Press between the work done by 
a team of horses ploughing, and 
the ploughing done in the same 
time by tractor. ; 

According to him a fair day’s 
work, for two horses, drawing a 
single-furrow plough, is one acre. 
A - tractor ploughing three 
furrows at a time, can turn over 
six acres in the same period; 
[By an unfortunate error the 
C N gave much larger acreages 
for horse and tractor ploughing 
in a recent article on Broken 
Ploughshares]. Old-time com¬ 
parisons, before such machines 
as tractors were invented, .were 
always between horses and oxen. 

Very often horses and oxen 
were yoked together in equal 
numbers for the ploughing, but 
when the animals were used 
singly for ploughing, oxen were 
generally preferred. According 


to records on which modern 
historians base their writings, 
the team of oxen ploughed an 
acre a day, the ’ horse a little 
more. Oxen, shod, like horses, 
with iron shoes, shared the 
genera! work of ■ hauling and 
carting. They were more 
esteemed than horses ' because 
their food cost but a quarter of 
that needed for horses. More¬ 
over, when: they grew old, they 
were fattened for table, and their 
hides made leather. The horse, 
always small and lean, offered its 
owner no such advantage. The 
cattle, however, were stunted and 
stringy, and no one really ex¬ 
pected tender beef from them. 

Nevertheless, it is surprising to 
note that those old-time little 
horses and oxen are credited 
with ploughing an acre a day, 
which is still the total accredited 
to a 20th-century ploughing team 
of horses in proud Wiltshire. 


The Child 


&MarsTaMe 


TheGood Wishes 
of All 


U very wedding day is a great 
‘ occasion, and every bride 
is a princess; but when the 
bride is a Princess who is heir 
to the British throne, the 
wedding day becomes an his¬ 
toric occasion, and the whole 
world turns awhile from work¬ 
aday affairs to take personal 
interest. November 20 , how¬ 
ever, is not only an historic, 
occasion: it is also one for 
rejoicing—for rejoicing in the 
happiness of one who in her 
21 j’ears has grown up to win 
all hearts as a true daughter 
of her country. 


Princess Elizabeth and 
Lieutenant Philip Mount¬ 
batten have each made their 
choice ; and their wedding is 
crowned with happiness be¬ 
cause it is a union built on 
sincere devotion and affection, 
unalloyed by statecraft. 

Their happiness, of course, is 
a matter of great importance to 
the life of our country, of the 
Commonwealth, and of the 
Colonies. Princess Elizabeth 
and her future husband are 
destined leaders of the British 
peoples, and from now on will 
live an exacting life of service. 


Their lives will one day 
belong to all the people, 
and because of this the good 
wishes of all the people will 
be with them as they stand 
side by side in solemn but 
beautiful ceremonial within the 
hallowed walls of Westminster 
Abbey. May they live happy 
ever after I 



Side by side in kindred grace. 
The towers of Westminster 


WHEN, O WHEN! 

^11! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and 
universal Peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across 
the land ? Tennyson 


It’s Up to Youth 


gPEAKiNG to the World Food 
Council at its first meeting) 


at Washington recently, ' Sir 
John Boyd Orr, Director-General 


of the Food and Agriculture 


Organisation, again spoke of the 
need for the nations to work as 
intensively for food production 
as they worked in war. 

What a cruel paradox it is 
that fear of his brother man’ 
should make man put forth 
greater efforts than even the 
prospect of famine can evoke, 
fear that is born of suspicion 
and hatred, which in their turn 
come from ignorance.' 

The young people growing up 
in this bewildered world today 
have the chance to abolish the 
cruel paradox. 


PEACE SALUTE 


The award of the Nobel Peace 
Prize to the Society of Friends 
relief services operating from 
both sides of the Atlantic, is a 
tribute which all men of good 
will must applaud. 

Wherever there is human dis¬ 
tress, there Quakers are to be 
found modestly doing a job of 
work. The foundation of Quaker 
service across the world is a clear 
faith in Christianity as the only 
practical way to W’orld Friend¬ 
ship and Peace. Quakers be¬ 
lieve that fundamentally there* 
is a bond between ordinary men 
and women'of diverse races and 
languages which friendship can 
discover and build upon. This 
leads them to carry out their*, 
noble missions of help. 

The Quaker reply to evil is 
®to do good, and their answer to 
war is to “ walk in the paths of ‘ 
peace ”—both of them mighty 
affirmations for the better order¬ 
ing of Mankind's affairs. 


AUTUMN MORN 

J saw old Autumn in the misty 


morn 

Stand shadowless like Silence, 
listening 

To silence. Thomas Ilood ,3 


Under the Ec 


PETER PUCK C 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If a football hand¬ 
book h a s ;f o o t - 
notes 



lady seeks accommodation 
with a roof garden. A top fiat 
with a flat top. 

0 

§OME wen are selling logs at top 
prices, lint you can't spin them. 

0 

JJaboons are not easy to come by. 

Nor, if you are nervous, to go 
by. 

S f 

JPNGLISH visitors' to the Continent 
are glad to get back to the Bi itish 
loaf. Only now there is no lime for 
it. 

0 


^tples suffer-from many diseases. 
But that doesn’t give tliem the 


pip. 
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Newspaper 


THINGS SAID 

f o on playing games when you 
leave school. The real 
beauty parlour is the great dome 
of- t the skies, and real cosmetics 
are the wind, rain, and sun. 

A ssistctnt Bishop of St A Ibans, 
to Watford schoolgirls 

cheerful word and a smile 
. . . gives me that feeling 
of friendship and human kind- 
• ness which makes work so much 
easier and seems to drive cares 
away. Sir Stafford Cripps 

Vou must never despair of your 
country’s glory and never 
cease to labour for its enduring 
fame. Winston Churchill 

to boys at Harrow 

’"The important thing in this 
problem of enriching the 
leisure-time activities of our 
people is to get them to partici¬ 
pate themselves, and not merely 
look on. Minister of Education 

Our Best Exports 

" 'T’he British settler is our most 
valued export and he is 
very badly wanted,” said Lord 
Tweedsmuir during a recent 
debate in the House of Lords on 
the important subject of Empire 
Migration. Lord Bledisloe, too, 
formerly a Governor General of 
New Zealand, spoke of the im¬ 
mense development lying before 
that country alone. 

Within the next 15 years, with 
proper development, he said, 
New Zealand could carry 
five million people, and in another 
30 years 15 million to 20 million. 
Except for coal, he continued, 
New Zealand possesses mineral 
wealth greater than that of 
Great Britain, " and the surface 
has hardly been scratched. That 
precious 'little jewel in the 
Pacific is capable of providing 
the Old Country and the -world 
with an infinitely greater pro¬ 
portion of wealth than she has 
done in the past.” 

The task of peopling the great, 
vacant spaces in the Common¬ 
wealth is.one in which Britain 
must take the lion’s share. 


iitor’s Table 

CERTAIN girl can sing in nine 
languages. And wc hope in tune. 
0 

Jy ee p an eye open for tins of grape¬ 
fruit juice, says a newspaper. 
But you will have to open your 
purse as well. 

* 0 

QNE school spends £5000 a year on 
food. But the boys are not fed up. 
0 

gUPPLlES of English nuts are likely 
to be low in December. You 
would think they would be the 
first to be picked. . 



THE PRISON TAINT 

Qixteen years of careful thought. 

went into the Criminal Jus¬ 
tice Bill now before the House of 
Commons. The result is a 
shrewd reform measure rooted 
in a more humane approach to 
child offenders. 

From 1931 to i938,*when Lord 
Templewood (then Sir Samuel 
Hoare) brought in a Bill, the 
intention of reform was widely 
approved. War stopped that Bill 
becoming law, but the new one, 
embodying much of its spirit and 
some of its detail, has . gained 
from wartime experience. 

Among the main provisions, 
State remand homes will be set 
up for offenders aged 14 to 21. 
At present any young person 
over 17 awaiting trial can be sent 
to a prison ; the younger ones 
go to remand homes. 

No child under 15 (present 
limit, 14) will be sent to prison 
from courts of assize or quarter 
s*essions, and no lower court 
will have power, as now, to gaol 
" hardened ” offenders under 17. 

Detention centres will be pro¬ 
vided for “ half-way " offenders 
—young people aged 14-21 who 
do not need Borstal or approved 
school treatment but for whom 
probation or fining is not suffi¬ 
cient. 

The probation system is itself 
amended, and the whole trend of 
the Bill as it affects young people 
is, we are happy to say, to keep 
them from the taint of prison 
life as far as is humanly possible. 

Walking With a Bull 

’The sole ambition of a certain 
small boy in Cornwall is to 
become a herdsman. 

He has been to a cattle show 
and stared in admiration at 
men in snow-white coats, proudly 
leading prize bulls under the 
keen, critical eyes of the judges ; 
and to him it seemed wonderful 
to be able to handle the great 
and powerful animals so that 
they seemed as docile as kittens 
as they showed their paces. 

He little knew that, for weeks 
on end, the fat beasts had been 
in training. They had been 
taken for long walks in country 
lanes. They had been paraded 
before the farm folk and anyone 
else who cared; to see them. 
They had been washed and 
brushed and combed, so that 
some looked as if they had a 
permanent wave ! 

Their good behaviour on Show 
Day was really due to hours of 
patient preparation and rehearsal 
back on the farm ! 

. —♦+— 

Man’s Work 

Mo man is born into the world 
whose work 

Is not born with him ; there is 
always work. 

And tools to work withal, for 
those who will ; 

And blessed are the horny hands 
of toil! James Russell Lowell 


'ffUE modern artist knows what to 
leave out. Sometimes it might 
be better if he left out the picture. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Coleridge "wrote, Advice is 
like snow—the softer it falls the 
longer it dwells. 


November 22 , 1947 

He Gave the World 
Abide With Me 


We have all been singing the hymn Abide With Me with 
” special fervour and appreciation these last few weeks in 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of its composition. Now 
it falls, on November 20, to pay a tribute to its author, Henry 
Francis Lyte, who died at Nice on that date in 1847. 


Abide with Me was ; 
the last of Henry Lyte’s 'g 
many poems and was 
written in July or 
August 1847, the first 
known manuscript of it 
having been discovered 
recently in a letter dated 
August 25, and addressed 
to Julia Bolton, a 19-year- 
old girl who later married 
Farnham Lyte, the poet’s 
youngest son. Good 
craftsman as he was, 

'Henry Lyte polished the text 
again and again until it became 
the immortal hymn every Eng¬ 
lish-speaking Christian loves, 
and Christians of other lands' 
no less, for Abide with Me 
has been translated into many 
languages. It was sung in Dutch 
and English by 3000 voices in 
Jacob's Church, Flushing, re¬ 
cently at the Walcheren tree¬ 
planting ceremony. 

r * 

Singing Multitudes 

These sacred verses are sung 
not only in church and chape], 
in school and home, but also in 
places and on occasions where 
multitudes are gathered together. 
Though there are. many who 
hold that the hynfn is out of 
place at a football match, who 
dare say that the singers do not 
feel the truth of the words they 
utter? 

Abide with Me is today and 
is likely to remain the chief glory 
of the entire programme of com¬ 
munity singing. And yet the 
man who, a century after his 
death, thus moves and stirs vast 
crowds to emotional rapture and 
devotion, however fleeting, was 
himself a quiet, ailing student 
of English poetry, incapable of 
the vocal vigour and manifest 
ecstasy to which he - inspires 
present-day crowds. He came of 
an ancient Somersetshire family 
distinguished for sound learning. 
He, however, was born in 1793, in 
Scotland. Taken by his parents 
to Ireland early in life, he com¬ 
pleted his education at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he won 
prizes each year for poems. 

Entering the Church in Ire¬ 
land, he later became a curate 
at Marazion in Cornwall, where 
he married, and at Charleton, 


, Devon. After three years 
’of retirement in the New 
; Forest, where he wrote 
; many of his poems, Lyte 
; was appointed the first 
/■ vicar of All Saints, a 
new parish church in 
Lower Brixham, Devon¬ 
shire. Here he lived and 
worked among the fisher 
folk for the last 23 years 
his life. Ill-health 
eventually overwhelmed 
him—often driving him 
to seek the warmth and sunshine 
of Southern Europe. But it was 
in England that his writing was 
done, and he had the satisfac¬ 
tion of knowing that such of his 
hymns as Pleasant are Thy 
courts, Far from my heavenly 
home, and Praise my soul the. 
King of Heaven (chosen for 
Princess Elizabeth's wedding) 
were everywhere sung. 

Abide with Me, his master¬ 
piece, seemed an answer to 
prayer. That prayer, expressed 
in verses entitled Declining 
Days, when he was only 46 years 
old, was that he might be per¬ 
mitted to leave behind some 
poem that should bless and 
guide his fellows. 

Last Sunday a memorial tablet 
to this well-loved hymn-writer 
was unveiled in Westminster 
Abbey, close by the monuments 
to the Wesleys and Isaac Watts. 
His frail body was laid to rest at 
Nice, where Heaven’s morning 
broke for him 100 years ago. 

Spider Web Wool 

Australia is now producing an 
exceptionally fine kind of 
wool. It is Spider Web Wool, 
which, woven into feather-weight 
cloths, will provide fabrics 
lighter than those made of silk 
or rayon or nylon. 

The woollen thread is so thin 
that it cannot be woven alone, 
but has to be covered with a 
chemical which imparts strength 
to the thread, so that it can 
stand up to the weaving process, 
but can later be dissolved away. 

The process is at present a 
closely-guarded secret, but it is 
promised that spider web cloth 
will be stronger, softer, and 
warmer than silk. 




THIS ENGLAND 


The romantic old castle 
at Stokesay, Shropshire 


5 

Your Very 
Own Wish 

JTrom the offices of a Rome 
newspaper, Universalia, 16 
distinguished Italian poets liave 
addressed an invitation to the 
children of the whole world. This 
message has already kindled the 
imaginations of thousands of 
children in war-stricken Italy, 
and the C N gladly passes it on... 
This is how it reads: 

Express a wish, your very own 
wish, which has been your day¬ 
dream for a long time, and con¬ 
fide it to us. Make sure that the 
sheet upon which you write it in 
your language reaches Rome. 

Here the Italian poets will join 
together to read your words with 
loving attention. 

The more original and fresh 
your wish the more likely it is 
to be granted, and for the New 
Year to bring you a wonderful 
present. 

The competition is open to all 
who are between 7 and 14 and 
the conditions are that all 
letters will be considered which 
reach Universalia, Via del Tra- 
foro 146, Rome, before December 
15, 1947; and that the letters 
must be signed and have the age 
and address of the competitor. 


Mother & Daughter 



Gill Llama, oniy five days old when 
this picture was taken, with her 
proud mother at the London Zoo. 


A PENNYWORTH 

(Correspondents in The Times 
have been recalling some of 
the things that, not so long ago, 
could be bought for a penny— 
from a dozen boxes of matches 
to a generous portion of fried fish 
and chips. As a matter of fact, 
shops in working-class neigh¬ 
bourhoods teemed with foods at 
a penny—saveloys, savoury ducks, 
black puddings, pigs’ trotters, and 
plates of whelks or cockles, with 
vinegar free. There was also an^ 
industry in wares created solely 
for the penny market. Thousands 
of shops up and down the 
country, named Penny Bazaars, 
flourished on the sale of an 
almost incredible variety of 
articles, including cups and 
saucers, dinner and tea plates, 
glass and china ornaments, tools 
and toys of sorts, and so on, all 
for one penny each. 

In some respects those were 
indeed the days—the days when 
the penny could buy bargains and 
delights for all classes and all 
ages. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 


Jack Parker 



Jack Parker, Eng¬ 
land’s speedway cap¬ 
tain for the Austra¬ 
lian tour, holder of 
the British Rider’s 
and the Match Race 
Championships, was 
born in Birmingham 
in 1907. • „ 


Interested in motor cycling 
since his schooldays, he 
won the Birmingham club's 
Christmas sporting trial when 
he was 19. He then joined 
the competitions staff of a 
well-known company, and 
rode for them with success 
in more than 50 events. 


In 1928, he was instructed 
to go to High Beechto report 
on the new track. Jack was 
invited to ride and won 
several prizes. He became 
captain of Coventry in 1929 
and since then has led South¬ 
ampton, Harringay, and Belle 
Vue, Manchester. 


This is Jack Parker’s sixth 
visit to Australia, and with 
him is his brother, Norman. 
After 17 years’ partnership 
Jack went to Belle Vue 
and Norman became captain 
of Wimbledon. Jack beat 
Norman in the Match Race 
Championship last October. 


The Two-Faced Owls of Decatur 


6 

Simpson House 
Marches On 

The recent , C N article which 
described Sir James Young Simp¬ 
son's great discovery in his 
Edinburgh house, a century ago, 
has prompted a correspondent to 
send us these notes. 
r jnHB great Christian doctor’s 
home was the scene of the" 
daring experiment which? led to 
the discovery of the anaesthetic 
properties of chloroform. (Not, 
as we wrongly stated, the dis¬ 
covery of • chloroform itself.) 
That experiment proclaimed a 
spirit of adventure linked with a 
deep love for humanity. And it 
is good to know that today, a 
hundred years later, the same 
house, 52 Queen Street, still 
maintains that spirit. 

Gifted to the Church of Scot¬ 
land in 1917 by the descendants 
of Sir James Young Simpson, the 
house Iras’ had various uses; but 
two years ago it was leased to 
the Youth Committee of the 
Church of Scotland for use as a 
Leader Training Centre and Club 
for Sunday School Teachers, and 
for Leaders of Youth organisa¬ 
tions. During last winter the 
building, Simpson House, was 
reconstructed at a cost of over 
£5000 and it was opened in July 
by Princess Elizabeth. 

It is now being used, not for 
the discovery of an anaesthetic, 
but for the discovery of new 
approaches to Youth; neverthe¬ 
less, the people who sit round 
that same table at which Simp¬ 
son worked are talking and 
working in the same spirit of 
adventure. To the doors of Simp¬ 
son House come young people 
from 17 years of age upwards to 
meet each other and to equip 
themselves as Youth Leaders. 

VOICES FROM SEA 

Tt is not every fisherman’s wife 
- L who is able to hear the voice 
of her husband while he is far 
out at sea, but this was made pos¬ 
sible for some Scottish wives when 
three of the newest Arbroath fish¬ 
ing vessels had a short-wave radio 
telephone system Installed. 

By having their own sets at 
home altered to suit the short- • 
wave band-the wives are able to 
listen-in to their husbands talk¬ 
ing one to another while at sea. 


Jn America, as in Europe, 
starlings in immense flocks 
congregate in cities in the 
autumn, and in the town of 
Decatur, Illinois, starlings were 
in the habit of assembling on 
ledges of . buildings, telephone 
wires, and trees to the estimated 
number of one and a-half million. 
There were thus about 25 times 
more starlings than human 
beings in the town. 

These mighty congresses of 
starlings were . unpopular in 
Decatur, for Americans like to 
keep their cities spick and span 
and the noisy visitors made the 
buildings and streets dirty. So 
the Decatur folk turned to their 
naturalists and told them to put 
on their thinking caps and find 
out a way of discouraging the 
annual starling conference. 

The naturalists said that 
starlings are afraid of owls and 
that is why they come to 
town; owls lurk in the woods out¬ 
side waiting to break up their 
open-air meetings. So someone 
procured some stuffed owls and 
set them up on the places where 
the starlings gathered. The plan 
worked, and for a time the 
starlings would not go near the 
taxidermic owls. Then some 


bold starling found that you 
could steal up behind these still 
silent sentinels and they would 
not look round. Also the weather 
caused them to moult, droop, and 
lose their stuffing. The starlings 
shrilled their derision of the 
“ phony” night-hawks and 
carried on with their convention. 

The citizens of Decatur were in 
despair. Then two of them, Mr 
Soules and Mr Swisher, had a 
brain-wave—owls with two faces! 


Just in Case 

Qne of the strangest jobs ever 
given to British farm-hands 
is reported from a district where 
a plague of Colorado beetles was 
reported earlier in the year. 
Experts advised the injection of 
carbon di-sulphide as soon as the 
potatoes had been lifted, and 
arrangements were made for the 
injector, which pumps the chemi¬ 
cal well into the soil, to be drawn 
slowly to and fro across the 
field. Carbon di-sulphide is 
highly inflammable, however, and 
there was a danger that it might 
become ignited through friction. 
So two men were detailed to 
walk close behind the machine, 
armed.with fire-extinguishers! 


They moulded aluminium owls 
in two halves and gave each half 
a pair of staring, glassy eyes. 
Then they stuck the two halves 
together, painted them and 
sprayed them with a life-like 
fuzz. The result utterly dismayed 
the starlings—an owl with two 
faces, each of which was equally 
objectionable! Old Two-faces 
kept his feathers, too, whatever 
the weather, and never lost his 
air of wisdom and vigilance. No 
starlings would go near him. 

The two-faced owls were 
posted in all the visitors’ roosting 
places and the starlings removed 
Decatur from their, list of con¬ 
ference-towns. 

Messrs Soules and Swisher are 
doing a roaring trade in making 
and selling these starlings’ night¬ 
mares and have formed a con¬ 
cern called The Starling Pest 
Control Company. They have 
sold their aluminium owls all 
over the U S and recently had an 
order from Ontario, Canada. 
The charge is ten dollars per owl. 

But starlings are bright birds, 
and when some smart Yankee 
starling chirps to his flock- 
mates: “Say, buddies, it’s a 
phony,” the day of the two- 
faced owl will be done. 
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The Lady With 
the Letters 

first of the 16,000 wartime 
temporary postwomen to be 
enrolled, Miss Elsie Holdsworth 
of Harpenden, has resigned after 
serving for 7 years and 7 months. 
For 18 months Miss Holdsworth 
has been the only postwoman on 
the staff of the local G P O, and 
now she has relinquished hex- 
postbag to one of the returned 
ex-Servicemen. 

The ranks of the 16,000 have 
steadily diminished since the end 
of the war, but there are still over 
7500 postwomen in Britain, and 
the apparently simple task of 
delivering letters is not the bc- 
all and end-all of their job. In 
all duties postwomen take their 
fair share with the postmen, pre¬ 
paring their own “walks ” for 
delivering parcels, parcel pack¬ 
ing, packet stamping, letter- 
sorting, and bag-tying. 

Postivomen all agree that theirs 
is a grand job, offering the 
maximum fresh air, exercise, and 
freedom while on duty, 'and 
bringing them in contact _wit.h 
real-life stories in which “they 
take a sympathetic and lively 
interest. 

’ A background of long hours, 
heavy loads and experiences 
grave and gay—all these have 
woven a unique comradeship be¬ 
tween postwomen wherever their 
duties have lain, and there is 
- usually real regret when the time 
comes for parting with the old 
familiar postbag. 

ONE MILE TREE 

Qn the banks of Old Father 
Thames at Ham, near Rich¬ 
mond Park is an old tree, dead 
and fast decaying. It has been 
known to rowing men of many 
generations as the One Mile Tree, 
because it marks the end of the 
measured mile along the river 
from Kingston railway bridge. 
That milepost has meant a lot to 
many a triumphant-crew. 

So that this familiar and well¬ 
loved landmark shall not dis¬ 
appear, the local council have 
filled the hollow 1 tree with con¬ 
crete. Thus One Mile Tree has 
been preserved as the milepost 
for future oarsmen. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD—A Picture Version of the Immortal Story by Charles Dickens 



Agnes came to.London and told David the grave 
news of how Uriah Heep encouraged her father 
in his drinking habits, and thus gained such mastery 
over Mr Wickfield’s business affairs that Uriah 
was about to become his partner. Uriah himself 
came to see David and horrified him by revealing, 
in his oily, crafty way, that he hoped to marry 
Agnes one day. 

David has no money of his own. What are he and 


After a visit to his old nurse, Peggotty, and her 
family at Yarmouth, David returned to London 
to be articled as a proctor at Doctors’ Commons 
hear St Paul’s Cathedral. A proctor was a kind 
of solicitor. Aunt Betsey paid £1000 for him 
to enter the firm of Jorkins and Spenlow. He 
fook lodgings at Lincoln’s Inn Fields and his 
Aunt returned to Dover. 


David was very distressed, for Agnes was 
like a sister to him, and his Aunt’s money, 
too, was cared for by Wickfield “ and 
Heep.” Then, at Mr Spenlow’s house, he 
met that gentleman’s daughter and 
instantly fell deeply in love with her. 
They became engaged without telling 
Mr Spenlow, but David told his Aunt. 


One evening when David returned to his 
lodgings with Peggotty, whose husband, 
Barkis, had died, he was astonished to find 
his aunt and Mr Dick and their luggage there. 
Aunt Betsey had bad news. “ I’m ruined, 
my dear,” she said. “All I have in the world 
is in this room, except the cottage, which is to 
be let.” David was stunned. 


his aunt to do? See next week’s instalment 
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Children s Gifts 
To the Zoo 

By Our Own Correspondent 

Most people, I expect, take it 
for granted that the 
London Zoo’s animals are 
brought home from overseas by 
the official collectors. But that is 
far from being the case. True it 
is that—especially in recent 
months—many new exhibits have 
been obtained from abroad; but a 
surprisingly large proportion, 
have come also as gifts from 
young people here at home. 
Indeed, I was much surprised, on 
looking round the gardens the 
other day, to discover how many 
of the “exhibits” had been con¬ 
tributed in this way. Among 
them were a snake, an alligator, 
several hedgehogs, and a weasel. 

The alligator—quite a baby, 
about a foot long—had come as a 
gift from a schoolboy whose 
parents, it seems, had a rooted 
objection to having “ alligators 
about the place.” So, unable to 
keep his pet, the boy naturally 
enough thought of the Zoo. 

Georgina Mongoose 

I saw James, as this baby 
'gator is called, the other day. 
As a newcomer he is being kept 
for the’ present in an “ observa¬ 
tion” tank in the reptile house 
laboratory. He is doing well, 
however, and may soon go on 
exhibition downstairs. 

Another unorthodox gift now 
on the menagerie strength is 
Georgina, an African long-nosed 
mongoose. Georgina came from 
the Gold Coast a year or two ago, 
since when she had been living 
with a schoolgirl who had not 
even caged her pet, but had given 
it the run of both house and 
garden. 

Because the mongoose has 
been used to so much freedom, it 
is not being caged at the Zoo 
either—at least, not permanently. 
Often on sunny mornings the 
keeper allows Georgina out for a 
run on the pathways, and some¬ 
times visitors stop to pet her. It 
is, however, wise to keep your 
distance when admiring Georgina 
—not because she is dangerous, 
but because she has lately 
developed a taste for leather, and 
occasionally nibbles a visitor’s 
shoes! 

A Bird From Java 

Birds given to the menagerie 
by children are very numerous 
and include many species, from 
canaries to cockatoos. Perhaps, 
if I had to choose one specimen 
for special mention, I would 
single out Midge, the rare dwarf 
cockatoo,- formerly the pet of a 
young girl who got him from a 
relative returning from the island 
of Java—the only place in the 
world, by the way, where these 
diminutive cockatoos occur. 
Midge weights only ljlbs, and is 
a great favourite with all comers. 
Unlike most cockatoos, Midge is 
no “ chatterbox,” but he has a 
lively and melodious whistle, 
and . is such an accomplished 
imitator that the keepers have 
been able to teach him one or 
two simple tunes. 

Nor, in the parrot house, should 
one miss seeing Joey the cock- 
atiel, once the cherished pet of 
two young London sisters. Joey 
has few tricks, but he has a 
magnificent crest which he 
throws up so swiftly whenever 
you speak to him that all seeing 
it gasp with surprise. C. H. 


One Machine & Two 
Elizabeths 

'"Two exquisite.dress shawls and two scarves have come from 
* Nottinghamshire as a wedding present for our Princess 
Elizabeth. They have been knitted on a loom of the same sort 
as one that produced a pair of stockings for good Queen Bess. 


These dainty garments were 
made at Hucknall by workmen 
who are carrying on an industry 
that has been handed down from 
one generation of craftsmen to 
another since Parson William 
Lee invented the world’s first 
knitting machine in 1589. 

It was a young lady who 
turned William Lee, the clergy¬ 
man at Calverton in Nottingham¬ 
shire, into an inventor. When¬ 
ever he visited her she was busy 
knitting and, he said, paid more 
attention to her needles than to 
himself. So he decided to invent 
a knitting machine. 

Nobody before Lee had 
dreamed that such a thing was 
possible. But within a year the 
quiet clergyman produced his 
wonderful stocking frame to do 
by machinery what had pre¬ 
viously been done by hand- 
guided needles. 

We are not told whether the 
young lady for whom it was in¬ 
vented was pleased with it, but, 
strangely enough, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth was not. 

For Parson Lee went to 
London and set up his stocking 
frame in a little establishment in 
Bunhill Fields. The story of 
his success reached the Court 
and Queen Elizabeth herself 
visited him. His machine, there 
and then, made her a pair of 
stockings, but they were of coarse 
texture and she did not like 
them. Nothing daunted, he 

Autumn painting test 

lyTORH and more entries for the 
C N Autumn-Term Paint- 
ingCompetition are nowarriving. 
Before sending their entries, 
readers are advised to note the 
full details of the competition 
which appeared in our issues 
dated October 11, 18, and 25. 
Monday,' December 1, is the 
closing date, and entries should 
be posted to: 

CN Autumn Painting Test, 

Room 171, 

The Fleetway House, 
London, E C 4 (Comp). 


modified his machine so that it 
would work with silk, and forth 
came the first pair of silk stock¬ 
ings ever made by machinery. 
These he sent to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, but she was still displeased. 
She declared that machinery 
would injure the prosperity of 
hand-knitters and was to be dis¬ 
couraged. 

Rebuffed in his own land, Lee 
accepted ,an invitation of King 
Henry IV to go to France. With 
nine workmen he settled in 
Rouen and built up a great in¬ 
dustry. Then King Henry was 
assassinated and, with no one to 
protect him, Lee was ruined. He 
died in Paris in dire poverty. 
However, seven of his workmen 
returned to England and began 
a new industry with his splendid 
invention. 

Smallest Trade Union 

The principle of Lee’s machine 
has been incorporated in every 
mechanical device for the pro¬ 
duction of goods based on loop 
structure. But down the .cen¬ 
turies in Nottinghamshire fathers 
taught their sons to make 
intricate designs that no machine 
could be adapted to produce 
automatically. 

Today six tiny factories in 
Nottinghamshire are turning out 
this delicate work—shawls like 
those given to Princess Elizabeth 
which are. warm and yet so 
gossamer-like that though 60 
inches square, they can be easily 
drawn through a wedding ring. 

The workers belong to the 
smallest 'trade union in the 
world. Their Union is called, 
The United Wool Shawl, Fall,' 
and Antimacassar Trade Union 
of ' Hucknall and District. 
Founded 50 years ago it has 
never known a strike or dispute. 
Falls, which are coverings for a 
baby’s head, are still manu¬ 
factured, but not antimacassars, 
which Grandma put on the backs 
of chairs to prevent them being 
soiled by the Macassar oil on the 
gentlemen’s flowing locks. 

Long may the Hucknall shawl- 
makers flourish. 


No More Paupers 


^he new National . Assistance 
Bill; which Parliament will 
shortly consider, aims at remov¬ 
ing completely the remnants of 
the old poor law system, much of 
which was swept away in 1929. 

This system began with the 
Poor Law Act of 1601 which 
made each parish responsible for 
looking after its sick and aged 
poor, providing work for the 
able-bodied poor (hence "work- 
houses ’’), and for placing pauper 
children as apprentices. It was a 
cruel business, in those days. 

Changes for the better came in 
1834, when local boards of 
guardians of the poor were 
established. But the system 
remained harsh, and in Oliver 
Twist, Charles Dickens exposed 
the Bumbles of his day. 

The Local Government Act 
of 1929 abolished boards of 
guardians, and transferred their 
duties to the county and county 
borough councils. With the 


advent of the Assistance Board, 
many on poor law relief were 
transferred to State assistance. 

Under the new Bill, local 
government authorities will no 
longer be responsible for the 
relief of destitution of any kind, 
and poor law institutions will 
completely disappear. Instead, a 
National Assistance Board will 
help all who do not fall within 
the new state insurance scheme. 

This Bill will make residential 
hostels available for old people, 
regardless of their means. Darby 
and Joan, or one or the other, 
will pay what they can afford 
for accommodation and services 
provided, with a minimum of 21s 
a week out of their old-age 
pensions. 

The National Assistance Bill, 
indeed, is an important milestone 
in social reform. It will give 
to the weaker members of our 
nation not charity, but means to 
live self-respecting lives. 




Play 
Soccer 
on dark 
winter evenings 



* \\\ . 
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BERWICK’S TOY CO. LTD., 
LIVERPOOL I 


5 good things 
for a child's cough! 


Pure llonc-y, Pepper¬ 
mint, Oil of Pine, 
Squill ami Ipecac, are 
all in' Pinca-tc’ Honey 
Cough-Syrup. As this 
delicious syrup is 
swallowed, the oils of 
Pine and Peppermint 
vaporize and seep in¬ 
to larynx, bronchial 
tubes.chestaud lungs 
—soothing and warm* 
jing. The pure Honey 
cases soreness and 
irritation, while the 
Squill and Ipecac, 
assist expectoration. 


,v 




Price 1/9 a bullle 


Most coughs respond to 

Pineate Honey Congli-Syriip 

i very quickly. 


TO 


XMAS GIFT? 

THE RIGHT WAY 
RIDE A HORSE 

By W. H. WALTER 
(Illustrated). 4/6, by post 5/-. 

The Radio Vet. writes— <r Most excellent ” 

RIGHT WAY BOOKS (Dept. 12), Glade 
House, Kingswood, Surrey. 


Aww-Mi 

ELIZABETH 

tPietotial s/cniL'aUi 

An elegant Souvenir Book of 
21 photographs of Princess 
Elizabeth providing a unique 
year-by-year pictorial record of 
the life of Her Royal Highness 
from babyhood onwards. Price 
2/6d from stationers, bookshops, 
stores, or from the publishers 
PITKINS 

6. Clements Inn, London. W.C.2 
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The Bran Tub 


Difficult 

'J’he smart young lady walked 
into the beauty parlour. 
“Have you any invisible hair 

net's, please?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Well, may I see one,' then?” 

RIDDLE-ME-REE 

M Y first is in Mary, but not in 
Jean;. 

My second’s in fat, as well as 
in lean; 

My third is in dish, but not in 
spoon; 

My , fourth is in faint, but not 
in swoon; 

My fifth is in silver, but not in 
gold; 

My sixth is in hot, but not. in 
cold; 

My whole is a thing which in 
salads is seen. Answer next week 

RODDY 


Jacko Does the Hat Trick 
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* Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Saturn and Mars 


are low in the east. 

HH morning 


“But, Daddy, if it’s only an occasional 
table what is it the rest of the time!” 

—Bedtime Corner — 

Jock Makes a Friend 

Jock, the Spaniel, was a 
favourite of Peter’s, but 
Sue, Peter’s sister, wanted a 
cat. But as Jock chased all 
the strange cats he saw Sue 
was afraid that if she had a 
cat Jock would hurt it. Then 
one day Daddy came home 
with a beautiful white Persian. 

At first, Jock and Snowy, as 
she was called, were enemies 
and growled and hissed, at 
each other whenever they 
passed; but after a while they 
would sit at opposite ends of 
the rug before the fire, still 
eyeing each other warily. 

Then one day Snowy was 
missing. Sue looked every¬ 
where, and, just as she had 
given up the search, she heard 
a miaouw from the garage. 
Sue rushed in and there was 
Snowy—with three tiny white 
kittens. 

Sue brought the basket in¬ 
doors and placed it in front 
of the fire. Then Jock came 
in. He walked solemnly over 
to the basket, looked at the 
little balls of fur, and then 
gently licked them with his 
rough tongue! 

Now Jock and Snowy are 
the best of friends, but Jock 
still chases any strange cats 
he secs. 


B aby was playing with his new rubber ball, and when Jacko came in he, 
of course, had to play too. Still very rudely wearing his cap, he had 
just tossed the ball up when the front door opened and Adolphus entered. 
Plop ! Down came the ball fairly on his hat, squashing it over his eyes. Baby 
thought it great fun. Jacko was about to chuckle, “ Well headed, sir,” but 
the roars and threats of Adolphus convinced him that it was wiser to say 
nothing. So Jacko beat a silent retreat. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Handsome Fieldfares. “Look at 
the thrushes after the haws!” 
exclaimed Ann, pointing to ■ the 
hedgerow where a great many 
handsome speckled birds were 
eating the red berries. 

“They’re jolly big ones. ’ I 
should think they are missel- 
thrushes,” replied Don. 

“They are fieldfares,” said 
Farmer Gray. “They belong to 
. the thrush family, and are bigger 
than our song-thrush, but smaller 
than the missel-thrush. Every 
autumn fieldfares arrive here in." 
thousands. They spend the 
winter mainly in the north and 
midlands, but hard weather will 
drive them south. When spring 
returns they will fly back to 
Scandinavia, the land where they 
breed.” 



HELPING MUMMY 

W hen I am very lonely 

And my hands are idle, too, 
And the time goes very slowly, 
I know just what to do. 

I soon am very busy, 

And help my Mummy so. 

With sweepingbrush andduster 
The time just seems to go. 

Finding Friends 

DE brave, be truthful, and be 
kind; 

Then, though you may not be 
clever. 

In every household you will 
find 

A friend or tivo for ever. 

A GALLOP INTOYTOWN 



Stars—a story; 

Burled—a play. 

Spider’s Web 
Simkln’s Shop. 

Own Ideas; A 
Scottish, Songs. 

Wherry—a play. Welsh, 5.0 Rig¬ 
marole—a story; Cross Roads Inn 
—a play; History ol Films (2). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Griselda and 
the Fox. They came by Night— 
a play. Midland, 5.0 Midland 
Region Scrapbook ol 25 years. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 John Halifax, 
Gentleman (7). N. Ireland, 5.0 
Look at the Stars (4); Mr Murphy 
and Timothy John; The Wig 
Maker—a story; Songs. 

MONDAY, 5.0 The Milkmaid 
and the Water Sprite. 5.20 Bad¬ 
ger's Moon (5); 5.40 News From 
the Zoo. Scottish, 5.0 Songs and 
a story. West, 5.40 My Tame Eels 
—a talk. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 A Competition; 
Young Artists. 5.40 Current 
Affairs. Midland, 5.0 Young 
Artists; Dancing Round Europe. 
Scottish, 5.0 It Happened in the 
Hebrides; Your Own Ideas. West, 
5.0 Postman Poet; Two Pianos. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Common‘plan* 
with feathery fronds. 4 Marine mam" 
mai, or a piece of wax. 8 The conscious 
thinking subject. 9 To chatter. 10 A 
sphere of action. 12 A Bishop's 
diocese. 13 Note in tonic solfa scale. 

14 Celtic language /of the Highlands. 

16 Support for 'a table. 20 Lazy. 

21 French for and. 23 Ancient. 

25 Powder used for polishing metal 
and stone. 27 This colonel haunts 
the goifer. 29 To tear. 30 A pitcher. 

31 Unrestricted. 

Reading Down. 1 A deed of valour. 

2 A heron. 3 A deer. 4 Southern 
Railway.* 5 This supports a black¬ 
board. 6 Devoured. 7 Welsh National 
emblem. 9 Plant used for seasoning 
and garnishing dishes. 11 Urgent want. 

15 A stalk. 17 Long narrow hilltop. 

18 Weird. 19 Loose" outer garment. 

22 A characteristic specimen." 24 Not 
high. 20 To make a mistake. 28 
Edvardus Rex.* 

/Istcrisks indicate abbreviations. 

Tongue Twister 

Say this quickly six times: 

J^ed leather, yellow leather 
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Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 
Ridcile-me-Ree 

Sycamore 


In the 
M e r- 
cury is in ■ the 
east, and Saturn 
and Mars are 
in the south. 
The picture 
shows the moon 
at 7 pm on 
November 21. 


Friday, 

A Nursery Rhyme Revised 

'J'om he was a piper's son 

Who learned the bagpipes 
just for fun.' 

Since Tom his neighbours’ nerves 
did fray. 

O’er the hills he went and far 
away. 

Wisdom of Shakespeare 

A merry heart goes all the day. 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
November 19, to Tuesday, November 25 
WEDNESDAY, 5.0 My Jackdaw; 
Songs. 5.35 Visit to Sweden. 
JV. Ireland, 5.0 I Want to be an. 
Actor. 5.20 Nature Quiz. North, 
5.0 Sing-Song. 5.20 Nature Quiz. 
Scottish, 5.0 Young Artists; Ian 
■and the Furry Feathered Folk 
(2); The Beechgrove Players. 5.30 
The Hutman. Welsh, 5.30 Junior- 
Radio Record. 

.THURSDAY, 5.0 The Brydon 
Family—a play. 5.40 Swallows 
and Amazons. North, 5.40 Piano. 
FRIDAY, 5.0 Skeppy and the 
Strange Things 
Midland, 5.0 The 
(2); Songs; Mr 
North, 5.0 Your 
Giovanni Story. 
5.15 The Black 



The 
Lonely 
House 
Crime 



ARE YOU AS SMART AS THE THREE MUSTARDEERS 


H E 


fELP ! Help ! ” The frantic cry 
cut like a knife through the 
twilight. The Three Mustar¬ 
deers pulled up short. “ It came from 
that lopely house,” said Roger. As 
they raced towards the spot, the children 
saw two figures struggling in the lighted 
doorway. Then came the dull thud of a 
blow and one of the men collapsed withT 
a groan. 

The other turned to the Mustardeers 
with a startled look on his face. “ What 
are you doing here ? ” he demanded.— 
“ We heard a shout for help,” said Jim- 
—“ Yes,” said the man, “ that was me. 
This fellow was trying to break into my 
house and we had a bit of a tussle. But 
I think I settled him.”—“ Well, you’ve 
certainly knocked him out,” said Roger. 
“ I think we ought to take him inside 
and try to bring him round,” said Mary. 
“ Tie him up, you mean,” said the man, 
” he’s a dangerous customer.” Between 
them, they started to carry the uncon¬ 
scious man into the house. “ Bring his 
hat and umbrella, Mary,” said Jim. 
“ Coo, what a mess ! ” said Roger, 
when they got inside. Drawers had been 
pulled out and turned upside down ; 
cupboards were open with their contents 
scattered on the floor; even a small table 
with a telephone had been overturned in 
one corner. “ That’s the worst of living 
in a lonely place like this,” said the 
man. “ You are liable to get unwelcome 
visitors. Now, you kids, run down to the 
village and get a policeman while I clear 
up this mess.”—“ But ...” began Jim. * 
“ Shut up ! ” said Roger, “ and come 
on.” He grabbed Jim’s arm. “ Aren’t 
we going to tie him up ? ” said Mary.— 
u No,” said Roger, *.* you’ll be able to 
manage him if he comes round before 
we get back, won’t you, sir?”—“Yes, 
yes, you cut along,” grunted the man: 
“ But look here ...” said Jim, as they 
got outside the gate.—“ Never mind the 
buts ; I know what you’re thinking, 
but catch hold of this, we haven’t got a 
moment to lose.” He thrust one end of 
a rope into Jim’s hand. . “ We’ve got a 
better use for this than tying up the 
bloke he laid out.”—“ Gosh, isn’t this 
exciting,” said_ Mary, as the boys tied 
the cord between the gateposts about a 


foot from the ground. It was almost 
dark by now. “ Get down behind the 
hedge,” said Roger. The next minute a 
man carrying a case darted out of the 
front door and came running down the 
path . . . right into the Mustardeers ’ 
booby trap. “ On him ! ” cried Roger, 
as the man measured his length on the 
ground. There was a sharp struggle, 
but the man, who was already at a dis¬ 
advantage, was finally overcome when 
the man they thought was.the burglar 
came out of the house and joined with 
them. “ Put that brick down, Mary,” 
said Jim. “ He’s been laid out once to¬ 
night and that’s enough for any man.”— 
“ I quite agree with you,” said the new 
arrival, as they trussed up the writhing 
figure on the ground. “ It was a pasty 
shock when I got home, to be met on 
my own doorstep by this chap who' had 
been ransacking my place. I am very 
grateful for your help.”—“ He tried to 
kid us you were the burglar, sir,”, said 
Roger, “ but he made some bad blun¬ 
ders.”—“.Well, come in and make some 
good sandwiches,” said the owner of the 
house, “ while. I get in . touch with the 
police.”—“ You watch us,” said Maty. 
“We’re called the Three Mustardeers 
because we know what makes sand¬ 
wiches really good. Mustard’s the 
thing ! ” 

CAN YOU DETECT THE 
CRIMINAL'S 3 SLIPS? 

(Answers below) 


THE 

’ MUSTARDEERS’ 
OATH 

We will have Mustard when¬ 
ever we can get it. Mustard 
makes good food taste better. 
We will have Mustard— 
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COLMAK S MCSTAIIH 



•iuaqi Jo pu jaS oi 
pJJUUM Otf paSlJVOJ puo Still mos jaSog 
1 auoifdafti a rzw ajaqj uai{M djijod dip aoj- 
puas oi judm. aii pip XifM (£) puo 'payaosuvi 
uaaq dpvajfD poif asnoq aqi tad *ui Sutquajq 
duoauios punoj aq pms Jatqi aqx 'Z 
•asnoq aifi Jo aauMO aqi qjm ajSSruis stq ut 
ajaiiio si if i payfOO[ja\o Jatqi aqx ‘sopajq 
’um rfjjva dponsn l<uop sjojSjng •[ 
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